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violences which from time to time invade the
poem, it remains true that the complete work
affects the reader most powerfully with that
wide unity of impression which it is the highest
aim of dramatic art, and perhaps of all art, to
produce. After we have listened to all the
whimsical dogmatising about beauty, to all the
odious cant about morbid anatomy, to all the
well-deserved reproach for unpardonable per-
versities of phrase and outrages on rhythm, there
is left to us the consciousness that a striking
human transaction has been seized by a vigorous
and profound imagination, that its many diverse
threads have been wrought into a single, rich,
and many-coloured web of art, in which we may
see traced for us the labyrinths of passion and
indifference, stupidity and craft, prejudice and
chance, along which truth and justice have to
find a devious and doubtful way. The transac-
tion itself, lurid and fuliginous, is secondary to the
manner of its handling and presentment. We do
not derive our sense of unity from the singleness
and completeness of the horrid tragedy, so much
as from the power with which its own circum-
stances as they happened, the rumours which